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ft was only after several fake alarms that the long-watched pot of
European rivalries finally boiled over. The resulting catastrophe,
however, was far more than a local scalding. It was more like the
release of a flood of burning oil which sets fire to inflammable ma-
terial far and wide. Consequently the disaster was very different
from and much worse than anything that had been foreseen.

In analyzing the beginning of that disaster^ purely technical mili-
tary factors are inextricably intertwined with general considera-
tions. In the first place, the mere mechanism of mobilizing the vast
conscript hordes was so vast and so complicated that, once it had
been set in motion, it was practically impossible to stop it short of
war. The most severe critic of Liddell Hart's writing must praise
that author's lucid presentation of this point Obviously war might
come, in which case the slightest delay in mobilization might have
disastrous military results. Consequently everyone, having begun to
mobilize as a purely precautionary measure, presently found him-
self at war with everyone else.

Next international socialism, upon which some had counted to
check the rush into battle, was the first casualty. Everywhere social-
ists flocked to the colors. The general enthusiasm swept them away.
Even in Vienna where no strong nationalism existed, a talented
Jew, Maurice Samuel, has recorded with astonishment the solemn
exaltation with which the masses greeted the declaration of war.

Presently, however, a wholly new and unforeseen technical fac-
to, trench warfare, began to dominate everything. By mid-Octo-
ber, 1914, not much more than two months after die beginning of
serious fighting on the western front, both sides stood in trench
lines which were practically continuous from Switzerland to the
North Sea. Moreover, to anticipate events, those lines were destined
to remain almost stationary for three and a half years.

Since we are interested here in 1914-18 solely as a background to
1989-44, we need not long debate how far the trench deadlock was
inevitable. Historically, to use an Irish bull, nothing is inevitable
until after it has happened. Had either the French or the German
High Commands been a little wiser, or had the Germans been less
witting to take up an immobile defensive, events would have taken
a different course. Again* had not both sides exhausted their artil-
lery ammunition at about the same time, the universal fatigue of
men aid horses in Septembea:, 1914, might not have been enough to